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Cheduba (or Manaung), and another under Major Wahab against
the island of Negrais.

On the 10th May the fleet anchored in the Eangoon river,
and next day sailed up to the town in order of attack, meeting
with little or no opposition on the way.

The town of Rangoon was at that time situated on the northern
bank of a main branch of the Irrawaddy, about twenty-eight miles
from the sea. It extended for about 900 yards along the river,
and was about 600 or 700 yards wide in its broadest part. At
either end extended unprotected suburbs, but the town itself was
defended by an enclosure of palisades about twelve feet high. This
palisade was in shape an irregular parallelogram, having one gate
in each of three sides, and two gates in that of the north, from
both of which were roads leading to the Shwe Dagon Pagoda. At
the river gate was a landing-place on which was situated the
principal battery, and opposite to which the Liffey dropped anchor
about 2 P.M. After a short pause a desultory fire was opened on
the fleet, but was soon silenced by the guns of the frigate.

In the meantime three detachments  were landed from the

transports, and attacked the town from

Capture of Rangoon.          ^^     flg^^     sideg>     The     Burmese,

who were completely surprised by the arrival of the British,
and quite unprepared for this sudden attack, fled on the advance
of the troops; and in twenty minutes the town was in the undis-
puted possession of the British, without the loss of a single life.

A great quantity of ordnance, chiefly of an inferior kind, was
captured,1 but the amount of supplies that fell into the British
hands was disappointing in the extreme. The town itself was
found to be entirely deserted, the inhabitants having fled to the
neighbouring jungles at the first news of the arrival of the British.
This desertion was in a great measure due to panic, but it
was promoted by the local authorities, in order to deprive their
invaders of the resources of the population. It was a move that
was attended by much silccess, for the absence of the inhabi-
tants, and the impossibility of obtaining from them either aid or
supplies, were productive of serious inconvenience to the expedi-

i See Appendix 5.